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ABSTRACT 

The problem of determining whether to award credit 
for training offered through the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) program and jwhgit credentials to offer is 
addressed as part of the American Council on Education's Higher 
Education/CETA Project, which was supported by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education, in addition to the option of 
awarding academic or nonacademic credit, some training programs lead 
to a licensing exam, or provide preparation for a General Education 
Diploma. A certificate of completion may be awarded to indicate that 
the individual has studied and mastered a body of content, such as 
auto mechanics or English, for a given length of time. There are also 
program*^ such as apprenticeships and proprietary school training. 
Most of the studies relating to the credentializing of CETA training 
indicate that a credential for training or education is generally 
considered valuable, particularly for employment. In some instances, 
it is the credential, not the training or skills, that determines 
employment. In the case of the participants, the awarding of credit 
is seen by some CETA staff as a possible motivator and source of 
self-esteem. Many employers feel that academic credit for training 
indicates some qualities important to successful employment, 
including dependability and staying with a project until completion. 
Generally, academic credit seems to be most valuable if it leads to a 
degree or diploma. The problem of establishing credit for training 
offered by community-based organizations and other barriers to 
awarding academic credit are reviewed, along with examples of 
successful credit-awarding programs. It is noted that a record of 
credentials may be important in 5 or 10 years for verification of the 
CETA participant's training. (SW) 
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RECOGNIZING AND CREDENTIALING CETA TRAINING 

By Karen S. Stoyanoff 



INTRODUCTION 

The linkage between the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA^ and higher education institu- 
tions has been firmly established since the CETA pro- 
gram's inception in 1973. One major issue surrounding 
the relationship between CETA and these other institu- 
tions has always been awarding credit for CETA training. 
While awarding credit for training is accepted by many 
educators, it is not by any means an automatic part of 
CETA training. No uniform pattern of response to the 
issue exists; consequently a discussion of issues, prac- 
tices, and procedures must present a varied picture to 
accurately reflect the diversity. 

The problem of determining whether to award credit 
for CETA trainInQ and, if so, what credentials to offer, 
revolves around two issues. The first is, what are the pur- 
poses of recommending credit for training; and the sec- 
ond, how can credentialing be accomplished, or, ineffect, 
what is the extent to which cooperating institutions can 
and will offer meaningful credentials. This monograph 
will address both these issues, and present cases of suc- 
cessful training programs that bear credit and creden- 
tials. Credentialing refers to the permanent record cer- 
tifying that a student has completed a certain set of 
training activities. Academic credit, offered for courses 
of education or training, is the basic unit offered by col- 
leges and universities. When a sequence of courses has 
been successfully completed, a degree, diploma, or cer- 
tificate may be awarded. 

Two types of credit will be considered: (1) Academic, 
or credit offered for courses leading to a degree and 
formally regulated by standards relating to duration of 
courses, background of instructor, and complexity of 
content; and (2) Non-academic, such as career credit. 



general studies, continuing education units, and several 
other categories developed by institutions that award 
credit. In general, non-academic credit cannot be used 
toward a degree or certificate program. Usually it does 
not transfer to another educational institution. A differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to whether non-transferable 
credit is worth having, with the proponents stating that 
non-academic credit is valuable, providing it has defini- 
tion and standards, and the opponents claiming that it 
has no meaning and therefore is counterfeit currency. 
Institutions which offer career or general studies, which 
are non-academic, believe such credit serves as a moti- 
vator and a reward for the participant, and is valuable as 
an indicator to the employer that the participant hascom- 
pleted a course of training. The concern of those opposed 
to the use of non-academic credit is that it will dilute the 
value of academic credit, and confuse both the partici- 
pant and the employer as to its meaning and value. Re- 
gardless, non-academic credit is a visible means of recog- 
nizing training and is used by CETA training programs 
throughout the country. 

In addition to the awarding of credit, there are other 
means of recognizing CETA training by CETA prime 
sponsors and educational institutions. Some training 
programs, such as cosmetology or barbering, lead to a 
licensing exam; others, such as preparation for a Gf D, 
lead to an academic exam. Usually the schools offering 
this training do not offer academic or non-academic 
credit, but will certify the participants' attendance at the 
training. In other instances, a certificate of completion is 
awarded which indicates that the individual has studied, 
practiced, and successfully mastered a body of content, 
such as auto mechanics. English, or work readiness, for a 
given length of time. In some cases the certificate of com- 
pletion is competency based, and indicates that the par- 



ticipant has attained a certain level of competence at 
some job related skill, such as typing 60 words per minute, 
or performing specified types of welding. When this cer- 
tificate Is reasonably current, it provides a viable creden- 
ti^l to present to the potential employer. However, when 
significant time has elapsed since the awarding of the 
certificate, an employer may not be willing to accept the 
competencies certified on it. 

There are also programs such as apprenticeships, 
which have their own credent lallng mechanisms, and pro- 
prietary schools, which have determined a course of 
study with or without a form of academic credit attached. 
One thing that is particularly Important Is that the record 
of all credentials be accessible in the future, so that five, 
ten, or even twenty years from now trainees will be able 
to offer verification that they have been trained. In higher 
education institutions this Is done through a transcript 
indicating credit, degrees, and certification. For occupa- 
tions requiring a license, the state maintains a formal 
record. A problem with some proprietary schools and 
community based organizations (CBO's) that provide 
training for CETA participants is that thjy do not have a 
mechanism for permanently recording any credential 
they offer. While the organization exists, if credentials 
are presented for the completion of training programs, it 
may be possible to resurrect a record of the certificate. 
However, often the organization no longer exists years 
later, and the record of training has ceased to exist with 
the organization. In many instances the CETA program 
staff have determined that the proprietary school or the 
CBO is the best deliverer of the training— for example, 
for English as a Second Language (ESL) training, or 
specific skill training such as computer repair and main- 
tenance. In these instances, establishing a linkage be- 
tween the delivery of training and a higher education 
institution eligible to give and record credit may solve 
the problem of credentialing the training appropriately. 

It is not the purpose of this monograph to present the 
"correct" way to recognize and credential CETA train- 
ing, but rather to describe the situation that exists re- 
garding these issues. However, the monograph deals 
with programs that are using credit and credentials suc- 
cessfully. The successful use of both implies that they 
are of benefit to the CETA prime sponsor, the trainer, and 
the employer. In this sense the bias of this paper is in 
favor of attaching credit to the training CETA conducts, 
sub-contracts, or underwrites; but this does not mean 
that there is no value in training that does not bear credit. 
Many of those involved in training do not see value in 
credit and any discussion of the issue of credit and cre- 
djentialing that purports to be an accurate presentation 
of what exists must make mention of this point of view. 

Most of the studies relating to the credentialing of 
CETA training indicate that a credential for training or 
education is generally considered valuable, particularly 
for employment. In some instances employment cannot 
be obtained without the educational credential (GED, 
high school diploma, etc.) or license which is awarded 
upon successful completion of training (barber, LPN, 
RN. etc.). In these instances it is the credential, not the 



training or even the skill, which determines employment. 
This is one of the primary reasons that CETA regulations 
encourage the inclusion of academic credit in CETA 
training programs. 

WHO OFFERS CREDIT 

Ordinarily, academic credit is offered by educational 
institutions and agencies; however, basically any orga- 
nization can recommend credit. The important qualifica- 
tion which usually affects the offering of credit is the 
accreditation of the organization. Recommendations 
from an unaccredited organization will be of little value, 
because it will not be recognized by other educational 
institutions, or, in some cases, employers. As a result, 
proprietary schools and community based organizations 
usually do not offer credit. Also for this reason, institu- 
tions that are accredited are very careful how they award 
credit. Accrediting agencies exist for two-year commu- 
nity colleges, four-year colleges and universities, and 
trade and technical schools. While these agencies do not 
establish arbitrary standards for the awarding of credit, 
they do evaluate the standards used by the institution 
they are evaluating. Usually credit is determined accord- 
ing to the number of hours spent in the classroom or 
laboratory, the quality of instruction, and the level and 
amount of content covered. Because accreditation ser- 
iously affects the schools' ability to attract and retain 
students, most institutions are very careful about the 
standards they establish for academic credit. Frequently 
the reason that a CETA training program is not offered 
for academic credit is that the training does not meet the 
standards set by the institution or statewide governing 
agency for academic credit. 

There are fewer problems with non-academic or non- 
transfer credit. s»nce the accreditation of the institution 
is not usually affected by non-academic or non-degree 
program courses. For this reason, where questions about 
the standards or content of the training exist, continuing 
education units (CEU's). career credit, or a certificate of 
completion are frequently used. If the training program is 
of a limited nature, this may be quite adequate. However, 
where a more extensive credential, such as a degree, 
diploma, or license, would be valuable, such training 
serves only an immediate need and does not motivate 
CETA participants to anything beyond the initial short- 
term training, which usually prepares them only for entry 
level positions. If at a later date they do choose to prepare 
for a higher level job that leads to a degree or diploma, 
they frequently have to repeat the initial training to obtain 
credit for it. This duplication of training is deplored both 
for Its wastefulness and because it acts as a disincentive 
for CETA participants to pursue further education. 

i HE IMPACT OF CREDIT AND CREDENTIALING 

The question of the purpose, of awarding credit and 
issuing credentials is a complex one, involving some dis- 
agreement among CETA staff and educational personnel 
as to the impact on training. The potential impact of credit 
and credentialing is focused on two groups: the partici- 
pants and the employers. 



In the case of the participants, the awarding of credit is 
seen by some CETA staff as a possible motivator. Particu- 
larly in youth programs, credit is seen as a way to keep 
young people 16 to 21 in a program, and to entice them to 
continue In school until graduation. On the other hand. 
CETA staff who do not favor academic credit often ex- 
press the view that CETA eligible youth don't care about 
credit— that It Is too esoteric a concept to appeal to them, 
and It Involves delayed and abstract gratification which 
isn't viewed as valuable. In these Instances, money in the 
form of a stipend or a wage is considered much more 
effective as a motivator. Another valid motivator is a sense 
of accomplishment, which It is believed is fostered, not 
by receiving academic credit, but by completing a project 
(especially in hands-on vocational training). In programs 
where administrators hold these beliefs, credit is not con- 
sidered necessary. For those who dropped out of high 
school prior to graduation, credit is viewed as valuable 
primarily if it applies to a GED or diploma. In many in- 
stances, drop-out youth are happy to have a GED and not 
interested in building up academic credits that will never 
lead to a degree or diploma. Some employers have indi- 
cated that they prefer a GED to a diploma, since an abso- 
lute reading and math level must be attained in order to 
qualify for a GED but Is not guaranteed with a diploma. 
Because the GED makes them more employable, it is a 
motivator. 

From another standpoint, academic credit has value to 
the CETA participant in enhancing the self-concept. 
Quite often CETA participants regard themselves as fail- 
ures and may have been treated as such in the academic 
setting. When they participate in CETA training and earn 
credit they prove to themselves as well as others that they 
can succeed in an educational program. This new view of 
themselves may carry over to other areas, and lead to 
further achievement. 

Jt\Q second group to be considered in determining the 
value of academic credit is the employer. Academic credit 
can be used as an indicator that the person applying for 
the job has been exposed to and mastered certain mate- 
rial, as in the case of credit for work experience, career 
education, job readiness, or vocational training. Other 
kinds of credentials, such as competency based certifi- 
cates, licenses, ordiplomas. may be very effective in help- 
ing the employer accurately assess what potential an 
applicant may have to succeed in any given job. The 
bottom line for some employers is dependability, punc- 
tuality, and willingness to stay with a project until com- 
pletion. Many employers feel that academic credit for 
training indicates some of these qualities. For example, 
efforts have been made to quantify and increase good 
work attitudes by a 17 county consortium in Central 
Illinois. The consortium, made up of CET^ prime spon- 
sors, private industry councils, and educational service 
regions, established training schools to teach the desired 
attitudes, but found that measurement at the end of train- 
ing showed no significant gains. Whether this was due to 
inappropriate measures, ineffective training, a general 
inability to teach values, or any combination of these 
factors is not known. However, the goal of establishing 
a competency-based work readiness attltudecertlflcatlon 
has not yet succeeded In this location. 
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Employers who have been questioned indicated that 
what academic credit means to them is that the recipient 
has demonstrated his or her ability to accept direction 
from authority, attend classes regularly and punctually, 
and stay with a project to completion. Whether or not re- 
ceiving credit for a course of training actually certifies 
these behaviors is something that the higher education 
community might want to debate, but for some employers, 
at least, academic credit is as good an indicator of "work 
readiness" as any available. Clearly, as mentioned, there 
are some jobs where credit or a credential makes a big 
difference to the employer, and in others the credential 
adds greatly to the candidate's chances of being hired. A 
person with an Associate of Science degree in computer 
programming or a certificate in computer technology 
may be employable, while someone without these cre- 
dentials cannot get a job in the field. 

In many cases the critical credential may not be the 
academic credit itself, but the degree or certificate It 
leads up to. An individual with three credits in computer 
programming or nursing may not be any more employ- 
able than someone with no credits. Furthermore, there 
are many entry level jobs where a diploma or degree Is 
not relevant, and academic credit for that training is not 
important. An auto-mechanic needs to know how to fix 
cars; academic credit for physics or math is not as valu- 
able as a non-academic credit or certificate in auto shop. 
For this reason, it is not necessary that all CETA training 
result in credit, even though credit may always enhance 
the training in the eyes of some students. 

ISSUES IN SELECTING THE APPJ^OPRIATE 
CREDENTIAL 

Generally, academic credit seems to be most valuable 
if it leads to a degree or diploma. Neither the participants 
nor the employers are very interested In academic credit 
by itself. In instances where the training is not so exten- 
sive as to warrant a degree or does not apply to a diploma, 
some other credential such as a CEU or certificate of 
completion may be more valuable. It is important that the 
credential chosen be appropriate to the training. There Is 
no magic in academic credit. A competency-based certif- 
icate that clearly indicates the skill level of a potential 
secretary may be much more impressive to a future em- 
ployer than a transcript listing nine credits in general 
secretarial courses. There is a strong case to be made for 
some kind of credential accompanying CETA training, 
both as a motivator for the participant and a verification 
of skill and knowledge level for the potential employer; 
however, the specific credential chosen needs to match 
both the training institution and the training itself. 

In addition to specific training programs that equip a 
CETA participant to be employed in a certain job. as dis- 
cussed above, there are programs designed to help those 
who do not have the basic skills necessary to participate 
successfully in occupational job training. These pro- 
grams may consist of remedial work in reading and math, 
or preparation for GED. Although these programs are 
frequently run by colleges and universities and other 
postsecondary educational Institutions, their content 
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level is usually not sufficient for academic credit, nor do 
they apply to a degree offered by the institution. For this 
reason, these training programs quite often do not involve 
any kind of credit or credential. If the participants improve 
their basic skill level enough to pass the GEb test or 
qualify for other job training programs, that fact is more 
important to their ultimate employability than any kind of 
credit could possibly be. This is particularly true in areas, 
such as university towns, where the educational level of 
the population is so high that almost all jobs, even those 
at entry level and unskilled, require a high school diploma 
or GED. 

A wide variety of training options is used by CETA 
prime sponsors throughout the United States. In some 
cases students enter on-going programs of study toward 
a degree or certificate at an area vocational center, com- 
munity college, or proprietary school. In these cases 
academic credit is awarded as it would be with any stu- 
dent, and credit earned is applicable to a degree, diploma 
or certificate. In other instances, CETA participants be- 
come part of an already established work experience or 
vocational training program; and here, too, whatever 
credit normally accrues to the program is automatically 
awarded to CETA participants. 

The area of work experience, including on-the-job 
training, is a difficult one to deal with, since many educa- 
tional institutions do not regularly offer credit for work 
experience. However, there is precedent for offering 
credit for experiential education, such as internships and 
field education, and some CETA prime sponsors have 
established credit bearing work experience programs. 
The question of openness to non-traditional education 
applies to the entire institution, and their attitude toward 
accrediting CETA training programs may be reflective of 
a general stance relating to experiential education. 

A third area of training for CETA includes class size 
training programs that are run by colleges and univer- 
sities and other educational agencies strictly for CETA 
participants. Here the practices are variable, because 
policies for establishing credit for new courses vary from 
one institution to another. There is no hard and fast rule 
about the offering of credit for these programs. In orga- 
nizations that are generally positively disposed to CETA 
itself, and to other forms of non-traditional education, 
quite often these programs are operated with academic or 
non-academic credit. In other instances, where the insti- 
tution is not particularly interested in helping the problem 
learner, or where there is a general antipathy toward 
CETA, the programs may well be operated withoutcredit. 
This situation is not to be confused with instances where 
the organization is extremely concerned about meeting 
standards for accreditation, or where the content level or 
length of the training is not adequate for academic credit. 

A fourth major category of CETA training, as mentioned 
above, is that of remedial work. One of the most signifi- 
cant needs of many CETA participants is to raise their 
basic skill level, improve their command of English (par- 
ticularly where English is a second language), and brush 
up on their job skills. In this area. CETA prime sponsors 
and colleges and universities have established training 
programs in ABE (Adult Basic Education), pre-GED, ESL 



(English as a Second Language), and brush-up courses 
for up-grading secretarial and other skill areas. Most of 
these courses do not meet the standards and guidelines 
for academic credit in the institutions which provide the 
' training, and so are offered with a non-academic credit 
or a certificate. 

Proprietary schools, such as cosmetology schools, 
truck driver training schools, and computer operator 
schools, often do not offer credit, particularly academic 
credit. Their expectation is that a student will complete 
units of study in a prescribed sequence, or work at the 
school until they demonstrate a certain level of compe- 
tence, after which they will receiveadiplomaorcertificate 
or take an examination for licensing. It is not their expec- 
tation that a student will use the training they have pro- 
vided in a course of study at any other institution; there- 
fore they have no need to establish a credit system in 
relation to their program. In this regard.they may limit the 
CETA student who would like to work toward an Asso- 
ciate of Arts degree, an RN, or some other credential. If 
there is not transferability, the time spent at the propri- 
etary school cannot be counted toward a degree at a 
community college or any other institution, and may be 
a discouragement to the CETA participant's continuing 
education. These schools differ from private vocational 
colleges, which usually offer a greater variety of voca- 
tional options and have patterned their program after 
traditional colleges with courses, credits, and degrees. 

Although not widely used by CETA participants, ap- 
prenticeable occupation programs can be a source of 
training. The Bureau of Apprenticeship, which is part of 
the Department of Labor, sets standards for the training 
conducted in certain apprenticeship programs. In other 
programs, states set apprenticeship standards. A CETA 
participant qualifying for an apprenticeable occupation 
can enter an apprenticeship funded through CETA. The 
major drawback to this kind of training Is that the waiting 
list for the most desirable apprenticeship programs is 
long, and there is only a slight chance that a CETA par- 
ticipant will be able to get in quickly. Since most CETA 
participants need assistance "now." and cannot wait a 
year or two until their number comes up, this option can- 
not be used frequently. However, a few yt^ars ago, the 
Dallas Community College District ran a successful 
CETA apprenticeship program for women in the building 
trades, perhaps because the building trades were then 
having difficulty meeting their equal employment oppor- 
tunity requirements for apprenticing women and minor- 
ities. There are also pre-apprentlceship training programs 
in other areas of the country. In these programs, appli- 
cants who do not meet qualifications for entering appren- 
ticeship programs are given CETA supported training to 
bring them up to entry level. In Oregon and Massachusetts 
CETA has agreements with building trade unions to rec- 
ognize this training and apply some of the time spent as 
points toward the apprenticeship training itself. Strictly 
speaking, academic credit is not offered for apprentice 
training unless the training Involves a course such as 
physics, math, or accounting taken at a traditional Insti- 
tution. However, an apprentice who drops out or switches 
to another apprenticeable occupation may receive 
"credit" for work done in the first program if it is also re- 
quired In the second. 



In addition, some CETA training activities are con- 
ducted by non-educational organizatiorrs such as Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center (OIC). the Migrant 
Council. Service Employment Redevelopment (SER). and 
the Urban League. In these cases, in order to receive 
academic credit, the organization must establish an 
agreement with some recognized educational institution 
such as a school district, community college, private 
college, or educational service region superintendent's 
office. Any credit offered by the organizations and not 
recognized by an educational institution would have very 
little value. 



BARRIERS TO AWARDING ACADEMIC CREDIT 

There are a variety of reasons why academic credit may 
not be offered for CETA training. Some of them have al- 
ready been mentioned. Perhaps the most important is that 
some training may not seem to meet the standards for 
credit at any given institution. If it is determined that credit 
is essential for the training program, the length of the 
course or the qualifications of the trainers can be up- 
graded to meet the standards. However, quite often the 
complexity of the training cannot be changed and still 
meet the needs of the participants. Where this is true, the 
training and the participant must settle for some recog- 
nition other than academic credit. 

Secondly, hostility on the part of those who control the 
awarding of credit, to CETA or the training program itself, 
may prevent the awarding of academic credit. Some- 
times the individual who is opposed can be convinced 
that credit is appropriate or that CETA training is valuable, 
but this is a difficult task. From some CETA prime spon- 
sors it has seemed better to do without academic credit 
for training programs than to risk further irritating admin- 
istrators who are not particularly interested in CETA. It 
is evident from talking to both CETA and educational 
personnel that the single most important element in 
estab^^hing effective training programs with or without 
credit is a good working relationshp between CETA per- 
sonnel and educational personnel. Where this relation- 
ship is based upon mutual respect and frequent contact, 
new and innovative CETA training programs are fre- 
quently devised. 

One of the major factors Influencing the choice of credit 
for CETA training is the attitude of those designing and 
presenting the program. In places where educators and 
CETA personnel are convinced that academic credit is 
an Important recognition for a CETA participant, the 
training is far more apt to bear credit than in places where 
the personnel involved see the goal of CETA training pro- 
grams as immediate employment. In the latter case, not 
only is academic credit rarely offered, but any educa- 
tional recognition is also viewed as unimportant. 

Sometimes CETA training does not offer credit be- 
cause CETA personnel did not ask for credit in design- 
ing the program. Where credit is seen as a viable part of 
the participant's self concept and motivation and of the 
employers' decision making process, a serious effort is 
made to attach credit to the training. In some cases where 



academic credit is not deemed important, some other 
method is valued, such as a competency based certificate. 
Quite oft 3n higher value is placed on GEO or high school 
completion programs, or on training programs that lead 
to licensing, such as LPN or cosmetology. Because the 
employability of the person with these credentials is so 
much greater, the credential is highly valued. 

The practice of offering credit for experiential learning 
has already been mentioned. With it also, there can be 
barriers to the establishment of credit for CETA training 
activities. Usually, where the experiential learning is 
sponsored and supervised by an educational institution, 
there is less trouble with establishing credit for such 
programs than when CETA or a non-educational organi- „ 
zation conducts and supervises the training. Of course, 
arranging for credit in this area is easier in institutions 
where a commitment has already been made to experi- 
ential learning. Since so much of CETA training involves 
hands-on training and on-the-job experience, this experi- 
ential aspect is necessarily a major issue in the accredit- 
ing of CETA training. Closely allied is the issue of credit 
for prior learning, which may be a valuable tool for the 
CETA program operator but is not always an acceptable 
option for the educational institution. 

There are several barriers to establishing credit that 
result from CETA regulations and practices. For instance. 
CETA support of participants in training programs is 
limited in length by federal regulation. In instances where 
the one-hundred-and-four-we<}k limit for CETA support 
of training is imposed, some participants never receive 
credit for their training, because all or the majority of the 
time is used up in remedial work that is not eligible for 
academic credit. In addition to not receiving credit, many 
of these participants do not have time to achieve a level 
of skills that makes them employable. Also, the CETA 
regulations specify who is eligible, and frequently this 
prevents CETA from involving participants in credit bear- 
ing programs. This is not meant to say that the "most 
needy" should not be served first by CETA. but in terms 
of establishing academic credit for CETA training, the 
nature of the population being served may well provide 
a significant barrier. 

Finally, there is the problem of establishing credit for 
training that is provided by community based organiza- 
tions and other non-academic training institutions. Where 
good linkages exist between the local CETA prime spon- 
sor and the educational institutions credit agreements 
can sometimes be established. In some jurisdictions, the 
CETA prime sponsor sub-contracts with the area junior 
or community college to establish training programs as 
needed. Where this occurs, the college goes to the CBO 
to establish the training program and quite often sets up 
arrangements for academic or non-academic credit 
through their own organization. It must be noted that 
sometimes the community based organization, such as 
OIC, SER, the Migrant Council, or the Urban League, is 
the best qualified agency to actually provide the training 
needed, even though tney cannot by themselves offer 
credit for the training. The training provided by CBO's 
has great value with or without recognition k^jcause of 



the positive relatic ihip between the CBO and the CETA 
participant; however, establishing credit for the training 
increases its value. 

While many community colleges and other two-year 
postsecondary institutions throughout the United States 
have established CETA training programs with credit, 
fewer four-year colleges and universities have become 
involved with CETA training. Quite often, those that do 
work with CETA do so out of a continuing education or 
vocational education division rather than an academic 
department. The University of Wisconsin does have 
sponsored work-experience programs at almost all of its 
campuses; however the connection with CETA is just 
beginning to be established through a linkage project 
funded by the Governor's Employment and Training 
Office in the Office of Educational Research and Devel- 
opment. University of Wisconsin-Green Bay. 



SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 

Throughout the United States there are CETA prime 
sponsors who have established appropriate credit and 
credentials for their training programs. A few examples 
are cited here to indicate the breadth of possibilities for 
training. The term "successful" in this instance refers not 
to the quality of the training, but to the establishment of 
credit for the training. None of the sites described here 
had hard data on the impact of the credit on the trainees 
or their employment prospects, but they all believed that 
having appropriate credit attached to the training is 
Important enough to warrant the time and effort it takes 
to establish them. 

At the State University of New York-Oswego, CETA 
eligible youth were involved in a semester-long intensive 
remedial program in basic skills. At the same time they 
took a credit bearing Career Exploration course and one 
elective. After this first semester, the participants were 
employed full time, and toiDk Career Awareness, a credit 
bearing course. Finally, the students were enrolled in a 
typical freshman academic program for the third se- 
mester. The office of experience-based education reports 
that ten out of twelve participants stayed in postsec- 
ondary education at the close of this experience. 

At Georgia State University in Atlanta, Project EXCEL 
in the College of Urban Life (now the College of Public 
and Urban Affairs), allows CETA participants to take 30 
quarter hours of credit in urban life courses. The purpose 
of the program is to link work experience with academic 
course work. Students establish a learning contract with 
an instructor which delineates learning goals, activities, 
and experiences designed to achieve these objectives, 
and an evaluation method. The college supervises this 
work experience and provides guidance for the student. 
Students who complete the pi:ogram are awarded an 
Associate of Science degree. 

Southerfi Illinois University in Carbondale, Illinois, 
offers CETA participants the opportunity to pursue ca- 
reers by developing skills in such areas as auto body, 
welding, medical/clerical, machine tool technology, and 



heating and air conditioning. Students attend class for 
24 weeks, 40 hours per week. Upon completion of the pro- 
gram, which is offered in the School of Technical Careers, 
the student receives a certificate which lists the hours of 
instruction and skills that have been mastered. 

At the community college level a great deal of activity 
is taking place. Because community colleges have a 
mission to provide vocational and career education, adult 
continuing education, and community service, they are 
frequently the most logical provider of CETA training. 
In most CETA regions, the linkage between community 
colleges and the CETA prime sponsor has been firmly 
established since the inception of the CETA program. In 
many instances the community college has a representa- 
tive on the CETA advisory board, and regular communi- 
cations exist. However, this does not always lead to the 
establishment of academic credit for CETA training. In 
Illinois, which has a highly developed community college 
system, the Illinois Community College Board reviews 
all proposed credit courses forapproval before academic 
credit can be offered. The process can be time consum- 
ing, and frequently it is easier to establish CEU's or non- 
transfer credit for class-size CETA training programs. Of 
course, where CETA participants enter already estab- 
lished two-year degree training programs or one-year 
certification programs, credit is given to the CETA stu- 
dents. In several cases. CETA has established a program 
at the area comn^ ijnity college that includes counseling 
and tutoring for CETA participants who need extra help. 
Sometimes, as is true at Lewis and Clark Community 
College in Godfrey, Illinois, CETA participant*^ attend 
classes that are similar to those in the regular accounting 
and data entry programs, but that operate 30 hours per 
week for one semester (data entry), or one year (account- 
ing), and are just for CETA students. These students 
receive regular academic credit for accounting, business 
communication, data processing, and business law. For 
other classes in this course of study, they receive non- 
transferable credit. At the close of the program, they are 
awarded a certificate. 

At the College of Lake County in Grayslake, Illinois, 
and the Dallas Community College District in Dallas, 
Texas, the colleges are recipients of large grants from 
the local CETA prime sponsor, and act as brokers to 
establish training for CETA participants through their 
own educatitJnal system and other area orgar'zations. 
This allows for consolidation of programming activities 
while still making use of a variety of community re- 
sources; and it facilitates the awarding of credit for train- 
ing, since the umbrella agency Is an educational agency 
qualified to grant a variety of credits. 

The Utah Technical College, which is a two-year insti- 
tution in Salt Lake City, has established programs for 
CETA participants in vocational training. Programs in 
such skill areas as auto mechanics, welding, building 
construction, general clerical, and truck driving last from 
four to six months. A competency-based certificate listing 
the area studied and class hours attended is awarded 
upon completion. Because the Skills Center Division, 
out Of which the program operates. Is not accredited, it 
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cannot offer academic credit. However. CETA students 
who have dropped out of high school can earn up to four 
elective credits and one math credit towards graduation 
from area high schools. 

Some private schools have also established linkages 
with CETA prime sponsors. A good example of success- 
ful programming in this area is Robert Morris College in 
Carthage, Illinois. Robert fVlorris is an institution whose 
purpose is to provide career education for its students. 
It is accredited by the Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Schools, and has operated programs with 
CETA students since 1976, Students participate in secre- 
tarial, accounting, medical assisting, dental assisting, 
and food service management. Program length varies 
from one semester to two years, and leads to a certificate 
of completion or an AA degree depending upon the area 
of specialization. Academic credit is given for courses 
completed at Robert Morris. The college has been active 
in seeking out relationships with CETA, and staff mem- 
bers report that the program has been successful for both 
the participants and the college. 

For the most part, proprietry schools do not offer credit. 
A notable exception is Control Data Institute (CDI). 
Throughout the United States, they have CETA training 
programs. They are perhaps best known for their pro- 
gram of GED preparation using PLATO, but this is not a 
credit bearing program. The CDI in St. Louis, Missouri, 
in addition to having a GED program, serves six area 
prime sponsors in Missouri and Illinois with computer 
programming and technology training. Their training 
program lasts 27 weeks, and offers a certificate of com- 
pletion rather than academic credit; but Control Data has 
established transfer arrangements with several area col- 
leges to accept credit for work done at CDI in computer 
classes if a student wishes to pursue an AA degree or 
baccalaureate. This is a significant achievement, since 
It serves to offer the participant an incentive to continue 
training beyond entry level in the field. 



SUMMARY 

Clearly, the linkage between CETA and higher educa- 
tion institutions is widespread. The precedent has been 
set to offer academic credit, non-academic credit, and 
credentials for both traditional classroom training and 
non-traditional experiential learning. There is no ques- 
tion but that it is possible to accredit a great deal of CETA 
training, but there Is no set model that can be described 
as either typical or most appropriate, nor any one creden- 
tial which meets all training needs. As a result, a concise 
summary statement about this issue is not possible; nor 
is it particularly desirable, since one of the strengths of 
our education and training systems is their variety, and 
this necessitates diversity in allied areas such as credit 
and credentialing. While it might be an advantage to a 
discussion of credit and credentialing to have one model 
which could be applied anywhere, it is not a criticism of 
either CETA or the educational and training institutions 
they work with to say that no uniform practice exists. The 
most accurate summary statement that can be made is 



that there is no standard operating procedure for award- 
ing credit and for credentialing CETA training, and that 
the practice in any area will be determined by the attitude 
of the personnel at the CETA prime sponsor and the local 
educational institution, by the particular rules and reg- 
ulations that apply to offering credit at those agencies, 
and by the established working experience of all involved. 

The position of this author is that any form of credit is 
preferable to no credit, because there is the potential for 
positive impact upon the trainee and a future employer, 
and because any credential offers a permanent record of 
the training experience. It must be remembered that the 
awarding of credit is only one facet of training, and a neg- 
ative reaction to ere dit (or lack of it) in any specific train- 
ing situation should in no way be taken as an indictment 
of the training as a whole. This monograph deals with 
issues of credit and credentialing. and it is accurate to 
say that appropriately accredited training is generally 
preferred to training without credit. It is also appropriate 
to point out that many options exist for the CETA program 
operators who wish to establish credit for their training. 
The lack of standard practice is viewed as a strength. 
While there are distinct advantages to CETA training that 
bears credit or leads to some meaningful credential, it is 
also evident that much valuable training occurs without 
either. As long as CETA personnel and educators dis- 
agree as to the goal of training and the impact of credit 
upon the goal, these discrepancies in the practice of 
accrediting CETA training will exist. 
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